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Secretary Haig was interviewed on 
CBS’s “Face the Nation” on June 28, 
1981, by George Herman, CBS News; 
Karen Elliott House, The Wall Street 
Journal; and Robert Pierpoint, CBS 
News. 


Q. Pravda says that the American 
decision to sell weapons to Beijing is, 
in their words, reckless, highly 
dangerous for the cause of peace. So 
Id like to ask you if you think, 
because of this Soviet reaction, if the 
world is in for a period of worsening 
relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, or is that just 
talk? 


A. I think the process of worsening 
relationships has been underway for 
some time. The problem of China, 
however, must be dealt with in its own 
terms, and I do not believe, for one, that 
it would be advisable for the United 
States to conduct its relationships with a 
billion people under the specter of a 
Soviet veto. And I think that’s very im- 
portant for the American people to 
understand as we seek to improve our 
relationships with both Moscow and 
Beijing. 

Q. In answer to my first question, 
you said the relationships between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
have been worsening for some time. I 
wonder if, for my benefit, you could 
give a beginning point and what you 
hope might be an end point for the 
decline in relations between these two 
countries? 


A. I think the basic problem started 
perhaps as early as Angola, 1976. This 
trangressed through Ethiopia, southern 
Yemen, northern Yemen; the two 
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phases of Afghanistan, which find 
80,000 Soviet forces occupying that 
country today; the invasion of Kam- 
puchea by a Soviet proxy, North Viet- 
nam, Vietnam; and all of these things I 
think were a rather shocking conse- 
quence of the great hopes and expecta- 
tions that were generated in the early 
1970s under detente, the SALT I agree- 
ment, and since that time our relation- 
ships have been deteriorating, and clear- 
ly as a consequence of Soviet, not 
American, action. 


Q. Could you explain to us what is 
our policy toward the Soviet Union? 
Are we trying to be tough in the hopes 
that at some point we can talk to 
them, or do we simply just want to 
shove them around the way we feel 
they’ve shoved the rest of the world 
around? 


A. No, I don’t think that is a correct 
characterization at all. I think what the 
United States hopes, and I know what 
President Reagan hopes, is to establish a 
new relationship with the Soviet Union 
built on restraint and reciprocity in our 
mutual relationships, restraint in the 
sense that the Soviet Union will cease 
and desist from instigating, supporting, 
and carrying out efforts to effect 
historic change by rule of force, whether 
it be through proxy or the direct in- 
volvement of Soviet forces, as is true in 
Afghanistan. Now, we believe this can 
be done only with the clear recognition 
in Moscow that the current activity of 
the Soviet Union is unacceptable in 
terms of improving East-West relation- 
ships, and that we would seek to work 
with them to elicit the restraint that the 
basic policy has established as our goal. 
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Q. Does this mean that 
policies—such as the SALT talks, the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, and 
other detente efforts to ease relation- 
ships with the Soviet Union—those 
policies are dead until the Soviet 
Union changes its course? 


A. Not at all. I think clearly that 
would be an expectation that would 
neither be realistic nor achievable. On 
the other hand, we do feel that there is 
an urgent requirement for some fun- 
damental understandings on future 
directions for some reciprocity, if you 
will, and this does not mean that SALT 
II cannot begin until Soviet forces are in 
effect withdrawn from Afghanistan. It 
does mean that there are certain 
understandings with respect to the 
whole range of U.S.-Soviet relationships 
and East-West relationships in.which 
there is a better consensus and a clear- 
ing of the air between us. 


Q. But it seems to me that what 
you're saying is that somewhere down 
the line the Soviet Union has got to 
change before we’re willing to talk 
SALT. What are you waiting for? The 
Soviets themselves claim that we’re 
stalling. 


A. First, the premise of your ques- 
tion suggests that these discussions have 
not been going on. We have, as you 
know, scheduled formal discussions 
before the end of the year to be hopeful- 
ly triggered and launched during a 
meeting between myself and Foreign 
Minister Gromyko in New York this 
September, and these will involve the 
theater nuclear arms control efforts, on 
which we have worked very carefully 


with our Western European partners 
and who have a vital stake in the out- 
come of these discussions. 

Beyond that, we’re dealing with a 
whole host of internal reviews associated 
with strategic arms limitations, and 
these are complex in the extreme. It’s 
the President’s hope, I know, that the 
objective of such discussions will be the 
actual reduction of the growth of 
strategic armaments, and I would expect 
that these discussions will take place 
sometime next year without any firm 
deadlines being set one way or the 
other. 


Q. Let me just go back to the 
burden of my first question. You said, 
quite understandably, that the United 
States should not conduct its policy, 
its relations with China, on the basis 
of Soviet opinion. Nevertheless, it is a 
factor. If the Soviets—if any country 
thinks that what you’re doing with 
another country is a threat to it, that 
has to be taken into consideration. It 
really is a kind of a triangle, is it not, 
and do our relations with China— 
Pravda says they’re a threat—do you 
think that this is provocative to the 
Soviet Union or that they consider it 
provocative? 


A. In the first place, I would hope 
that.they would not consider it pro- 
vocative because— 


Q. But Pravda says they do. 


A. —there is no basis for that. On 
the other hand, I think it is very impor- 
tant that Americans recognize that our 
relationships with China must stand on 
their own, and it doesn’t mean that they 
do not affect our interrelationships with 
the Soviet Union; it would be specious to 
suggest so. But if we allow that so-called 
China card to become the dominant fac- 
tor in our relationships with a billion 
Chinese people, why, we will have in ef- 
fect given the Soviet Union a veto over 
those relationships. I think that would 
be very, very serious, and a mistake. 


Q. You’re aware, of course, of one 
of your predecessors, Cyrus Vance, 
who calls the announcement of the 
arms sales to China a needless pro- 
vocation of the Soviet Union? 


A. I think that’s a debate that raged 
in the Carter Administration for the en- 
tire period that Mr. Vance was 
Secretary of State. It was well known 
and recognized. The simple facts are 
that in the first instance we have not 
made a decision to provide particular 
armaments to the People’s Republic. We 
have merely internally changed the 
category under which they’ve been held, 
which lumped them together with the 
Soviet Union. 


Q. But all of us who’ve been in 
Washington any length of time know 
that changing a category in these lit- 
tle bureaucratic terms ends up in 
enormous changes of action. 


A. This depends on the future and 
the decisions made on a case-by-case 
basis. First, what requests we may get 
from the Soviets. We would then consult 
with the Congress— 


Q. From the Chinese. 


A. I mean, from the Chinese. We 
would then consult, of course, with the 
Congress and with affected allies and 
friends, and so we view this as a very 
evolutionary thing. What we’ve done is 
put China, for all intents and purposes, 
in the same category as Yugoslavia, as a 
friendly, nonallied state. 


Q. There have been reports that 
the Chinese have been willing to 
cooperate with us by providing listen- 
ing posts in China for us to spy on the 
Soviet Union. Can you confirm those? 


A. It’s been our policy not to discuss 
any such arrangements, and I’m not go- 
ing to depart from that policy today. 


Q. Without your confirming or de- 
nying the intelligence reports, the 
reports of the planned weapon sales 
are obviously true, if the Chinese 
decide to buy weapons. If it isn’t—as 
Secretary Vance says—using our China 
card prematurely, what is the point of 
our selling arms to China? 


A. I think the point of our making 
the category different for China is a 
clear recognition that they are different, 
that they are a friendly regime in which 
we have a number of converging in- 
terests, and we’ve been in a 10-year pro- 
cess in an effort to normalize our rela- 
tionships with China. It goes without 
saying that—it was made very clear to 
me in China, from the officials with 
whom I spoke, that they have not been 
satisfied with the evolution of these rela- 
tionships over perhaps the last 2 or 3 
years, and that is a consequence of— 


Q. Did the word Taiwan creep in- 
to some of those discussions? 


A. Yes, it did, and as it would be 
expected to, as it did from the first 
period of normalization, where I was in- 
timately involved, in 1972. And this is, 
again, a question of, if you will, of han- 
dling this very sensitive issue with 
prudence and great care. We happen to 
believe we can do so; we can meet our 
obligations to the peoples of Taiwan and 
continue with the normalization process 
with China. 


Q. Does that include new arms 
sales to Taiwan as well? Do they need 
these sophisticated planes? 


A. It includes the meeting of our 
commitments to the people of Taiwan, 
with the provision of defensive arm- 
aments as necessary to provide for their 
own vital interests, and such future ac- 
tions will be taken precisely on that 
basis, and this is understood in Beijing. 


Q. Are you saying, in effect, that 
you either tacitly or explicitly told the 
People’s Republic of China leaders, 
with whom you met, that Taiwan 
would not get a new weapons system, 
including FX planes, unless there was 
a threat from Beijing? Is that really 
what this is all about? 


A. No, and I think that’s far too 
sharply drawn. I think it was made clear 
to them that we have obligations, 
historic and under law, to provide 
necessary defensive armaments to the 
people of Taiwan. This is known and 
was made known in Beijing. Now, clear- 
ly, the basis for such decisions will be 
the defensive needs of Taiwan. 


Q. Is it your opinion that Pakistan 
is working toward a nuclear-weapon 
capability? — 


A. This is a subject which, of 
course, we are keenly attuned to and 
very sensitive about. As you know, 
Under Secretary [for Security 
Assistance, Science and Technology 
James L.] Buckley just returned from a 
trip to Pakistan, where he held lengthy 
discussions with President Zia, and 
where he was assured by President Zia 
that they would not seek the develop- 
ment of nuclear arms. I think he 
testified to this effect a week or so ago. 
Now, really, this is one of the underlying 
premises of our new approach to 
Pakistan, to remove the appetite, if you 
will, for nuclear weaponry which comes 
from an intense sense of vulnerability to 
threats from the Soviet Union and— 


Q. From India? 


A. Perhaps, although clearly today 
the balance between the two powers is 
so badly skewed that it would hardly be 
a rational acceptable balance in the 
sense of a threat. 


Q. How about some of Pakistan’s 
neighbors? You noticed that the Presi- 
dent of Iraq, Saddam Hussein, has 
called for all Arab nations, perhaps all 
Muslim nations, which might bring in 
Pakistan, to have nuclear-weapon 
capability in the view of Israel’s 
capability to produce such a weapon? 


A. I, of course, saw that statement 
and we're looking into it now because 
it’s an appalling statement. It’s one 
which is not in consonance with fun- 
damental policies under the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, and that is, there should be 


no question about President Reagan’s in- 
tent to pursue, as vigorously as we can, 
the nonproliferation policies of this Ad- 
ministration. 


Q. In that context, has the State 
Department asked Turkey to not pro- 
vide material that— 


A. I saw that newspaper report 
today— 


Q. —would help Pakistan build a 
bomb? 


A. Yes, and I haven’t had a chance 
to look into it to the depth that would be 
necessary, but let me assure you that 
any indication we have, official or unof- 
ficial, which would suggest any broaden- 
ing of the proliferation problem would 
be sufficient to trigger counteraction on 
our part to attempt to prevent it. 

And, secondly, let me tell you that 
the Government of Turkey is a signatory 
to the Nonproliferation Treaty, and they 

have rigidly reaffirmed, as we would ex- 
pect, their adherence to that treaty, and 
that means that they will not assist the 
expansion of nuclear weaponry. Now, it 
doesn’t mean that we can take these 
things complacently, so if we have a 
report that suggests to the contrary, 
we're going to follow up on it, and that’s 
just a responsible diplomacy. 


Q. Is it possible there could be a 
State Department cable asking Turkey 
not to provide materials to Pakistan 
that would help build a bomb, and you 
wouldn’t know about such a cable? 


A. No, not at all. Oh, of course, it’s 
possible in the sense that I’ve been out 
of the country, and this is a fairly 
routine procedure that whenever we 
would have a report of that kind, there 
would be a followup message sent. It’s 
not the kind that would necessarily come 
to the Secretary’s attention. It’s very 
consistent with that policy. 


Q. In the view of Saddam 
Hussein’s call for all Arab nations to 
produce atomic weapons, what do you 
suppose the Iraqi reactor was up to? 
Was it strictly for peacetime, or was 
there a weapons capability on the bot- 
tom of it? 


A. This is the subject of an intense 
investigation which is continuing. You'll 
note that President Reagan did approve 
a condemnation of the Israeli attack, 
while recognizing some of the concerns 
that may have caused that attack to 
take place. Our basic objection was the 
fact that we felt that all diplomatic 
recourse had not been pursued before 
resort to arms was undertaken. That 
does not mean that we don’t remain con- 
cerned about the Iraqi nuclear develop- 
ment. 


Q. In that review of the Israeli at- 
tack on Iraq, you said that there may 
have been a violation of the use of 
U.S. military weapons by the Israelis. 
I wonder if there has been, and if the 
American public is ever going to be 
told that there has been a violation by 
Israel, or are we going to carry out 
the usual policy of simply ignoring 
whether there has or not and going on 
and renewing our arms deliveries to 
Israel? 


A. I want to assure you that the 
considerations that were launched at the 
time of the attack and are still underway 
are continuing. Now, this will involve 
consultation with the appropriate com- 
mittees on the Hill, especially the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. We’ve 
already conducted some testimony there, 
in which we are continuing to examine 
the facts. Now I don’t want to make any 
prediction at this juncture as to when a 
judgment would be made with respect to 
your question, or whether we are going 
to—when and under what circumstances 
we will resume the shipment of the four 
F-16s involved, but— 


Q. Is that a yes or a no? 


A. —it is not going to change our 
basic relationship with the Government 
of Israel and our obligation with respect 
to it. 


Q. But, given that, is that a yes or 
a no to my question as to whether the 
American public is ever going to know 
whether the Israelis violated the 
agreement? 


A. I don’t know whether we alone 
are going to be able to give a juridical 
answer to that question. I think the best 
we can do, along with the Congress, is 
to study it with the intensity we have 
thus far and to try to arrive at a conclu- 
sion. Now, if that conclusion is juridical, 
as distinct from political, the conclusion 
we already made, then we will make it 
known. 


Q. I was not along on the trip and 
I did not hear the statements, but I 
read them in the newspaper, and my 
question is, in the U.N. debate, with 
Ambassador Kirkpatrick [U.S. Perma- 
nent Representative to the United Na- 
tions] taking part, and the reactions 
that came from various parts of the 
country, did two of your spokesmen 
speak out with or without your ap- 
proval when they were critical of Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick’s action? 


A. I can assure you that they not 
only—to the degree that they were ac- 
curately portrayed in the article—they 
were not only proceeding without my 
authority, but they were proceeding 
along lines which were not represen- 
tative of the facts. And I’ve already 


made my position very, very clear on 
that; and | think it’s not an uncommon 
event in this town, and IJ think it’s im- 
portant we put it behind us, because it is 
not representative of reality. 


Q. While we were on that trip to 
China and the Far East, some impor- 
tant developments occurred in France. 
The new President of France, Mr. Mit- 
terand, installed the four Communists 
in his Cabinet. There seems to be 
some difference of opinion within the 
Reagan Administration as to 
whether as to how serious an event 
that was. The Vice President, when he 
was there, simply said it was of some 
concern to us and dismissed it. The 
State Department put out a statement 
saying that the tone and content 
would be affected, the tone and con- 
tent of relationship with France and 
the United States would be affected by 
this. How will the tone and content of 
our relations with France be affected? 


A. First, let me make it very, very 
clear that there is no difference of 
opinion in President Reagan’s Ad- 
ministration on this subject. Every state- 
ment that has been made was cleared 
and discussed with the President per- 
sonally, and I can assure you that it 
doesn’t mean that every spoksman poll- 
parrots every particular line, and it’s 
clear that there’s a total consistency. 
And we are concerned, as we have been 
historically, since the Second World War 
with this subject. On the other hand, it’s 
important we also recognize that this is 
an internal French matter. It’s up to the 
French people to decide the composition 
of their government. 

Having said that, we make no ex- 
cuses or no bones about our concern. 
Why? It’s simply a fact of life that Com- 
munist regimes, whether thay are close- 
ly affiliated with Moscow or not, pursue 
policies which are not consistent with 
those of the Western family of nations. 


Q. Yes, but what’s the point of 
publishing it? 


A. But the future will decide. 


Q. What is the point of publish- 
ing—as you say, it is a fact of life; 
they are installed; France is an 
ally—what good does it do to say, 
“We’re disappointed in you. We don’t 
like what you’re doing”? 


A. It does a great deal of good. In 
the first place, it has been the consistent 
policy of the U.S. Government since the 
Second War, with every President mak- 
ing this clear. You will recall it in the 
Italian situation some 2 or 3 years ago, 
and it is very important for that reason 


that all of our Western European part- 
ners faced with the same decisions know 
that these decisions are not favorably 
viewed here in Washington. 


Q. Can I take you back to the Mid- 
dle East? Is there any thought in this 
Administration—do you intend to 
delay further the sale, your decision 
on the sale of AWACS [airborne warn- 
ing and control system] to Saudi 
Arabia? 


A. Precise timing is a question 
which will ultimately be decided by the 
Senate leadership. I do want to assure 
you, however, there is no question about 
our intention to proceed with the sale. 
We feel this is vitally important, not on- 
ly for U.S. regional objectives in the 


area but also for our future relationships 


with Saudi Arabia. 
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Q. But you may delay it further? I 
mean, Senator Laxalt has suggested 
that you delay it further. Are you con- 
sidering delaying it past July? 


A. We're in the process now of 
developing the arrangements under 
which the sale will be made, and we 
think it’s very important that these ar- 
rangements be known and understood 
by those who have reservations about 
that sale. We’ve asked them to be pa- 
tient. And I think that is a major con- 
sideration on timing, as is the judgment 
of our senatorial leadership, who are, 
after all, going to have to carry this bat- 
tle forward. 


Q. So can I conclude from that 
answer that there may be further 


delay? 


A. Of course, you can, but it will 
not be substantial, and it will not change 
the intent of the President to proceed 


_with this sale. 


Q. What would happen if the sale 
were rejected by the Congress? What 
would be the effect on our relations 
with Saudi Arabia and the oil we buy 
from them? 


A. I don’t view it in the context of 
oil. I don’t think our Saudi friends or the 
dialogue that we’ve been conducting 
with them has been associated with that 
vital issue. What we are concerned 
about is the security of that oil, and the 
contribution that AWACS would make 
to insuring that security. And secondly, 
what we are interested in is our overall 
regional security, which we’ve been 
working so intensely on, and the con- 
tribution AWACS will make to that.@ 
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